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sought — ineffectually, to be sure, but none the less sincerely — to mediate 
the Ideas back to concrete reality; but the Ideas still remained for him, 
in the Sophist as truly as in the Republic, as the expression of supreme 
reality. Once this fact is noted and its significance apprehended, it is 
clear that Aristotle could not have written the Sophist; for in his Logic, 
which is his earliest systematic work, the dualism in Aristotle's thought 
is fully, even painfully, apparent. 

It is impossible here to discuss at length the argument of M. Dids. 
He shows familiarity with the German literature of his subject, but sin- 
gularly enough appears to have no knowledge of the strongest presentation 
of the essential unity of Plato's thought, which is his main thesis. I 
refer, of course, to Professor Shorey's " The Unity of Plato's Thought," 
Chicago, 1903. The proof-reading, especially of the Greek texts, as shown 
by two pages of Errata appended and still incomplete, appears to have 
been done after the book was printed. M. Dies would have done better in 
discussing Platonic terms to have inserted the Greek words consistently. 

W. A. Heidel. 
Wesleyan Univebsitt. 

Text-Book of School and Class Management: Theory and Practise. 

Felix Arnold. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1908. Pp. 

xxii -f 409. 

Education, it is asserted in the preface to this volume, is still in the 
age of lean kine, and management is one of the leanest. Recent books 
which have appeared show the inadequacy of the older treatments, and 
a complete text-book is still lacking. The present volume aims so far as 
possible to meet this lack. 

For the practical aspects of the subject the author has depended upon 
" his own tested experience " and " that of progressive teachers and prin- 
cipals " whom he has had the good fortune to know. For the theoretical 
aspects he has consulted the " best authorities " (a very remarkable list 
— a list indicative of a vast amount of reading!) and "has sought first- 
hand information at every point." The chief obligation, it is stated, is to 
the works on " Mental Development " by Professor Baldwin. Manage- 
ment of a school refers " to its control by governing officials. It implies 
direction and support by school boards. It presupposes cooperation be- 
tween principal and teachers. It necessitates contact between teacher and 
pupils, and pupils and principal." This forms the material of the discus- 
sion. The present volume deals with the subject of " cooperation between 
principal and teacher, and class management." Separate volumes will be 
devoted to a discussion of (1) organization, classification, the health of 
the child, school hygiene, and the school boards, (2) general method in 
instruction. Each volume of the series will be complete in itself. This 
first volume, " School and Class Management," treats the subject in re- 
markable detail. There are the two parts (1) Principal and Teacher, 
(2) Teacher and Child, developed through twelve chapters. After a dis- 
cussion of the respective functions of the teacher and principal there is 
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considered the question of their cooperation in Instruction, Discipline, 
Supervision, under the headings general means, special means, approved 
and disapproved, individual versus uniform methods of instruction, mis- 
conceptions of cooperation. The teacher and child are considered in part 
two — and again in very great detail. The concluding chapters are en- 
titled, The Nature of Conduct, the Sanctions of Conduct, the Kinds of 
Conduct, the General Development of Conduct, the Special Development 
of Conduct. 

John Angus MaoVannel. 
Teacheks College, Columbia University. 
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REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. November, 1909. Biologie scien- 
tifique et transformisme (pp. 481-500) : H. Driesch. - The principal prob- 
lem of systematic biology (not biology of classification) is the scientific 
explanation of individual differences, accidental variation. Neither the 
Darwinian or Lamarckian theory, both of which attribute such variation 
to chance, affords a solution of the problem. The principle may, how- 
ever, be explained on the basis of entelechy. Le desir et la volonte selon 
Saint Thomas d'Aquin (pp. 501-515) : A. D. Sertillanges. - The tendency 
to become some person other than the self is desire or appetite. This fact 
implies a power and a receptivity: desire is based upon actual lack and 
potential abundance. Volition is an appetite, the object of which is 
bonum in universali. La pedagogie nouvelle (pp. 516-527) : G. Jeanjean. 
-The new pedagogy — i. e., pedology — is a complex of psychology and the 
old-fashioned pedagogy. The development of the science in America, 
England, and on the continent is noted. A quoi servent les laboratories de 
psychologies (pp. 528-539) : L. M. Billia. - In spite of a certain value 
the psychology laboratory exhibits certain fundamental defects: (1) the 
study of consciousness as determined by physiological, physical, and chem- 
ical conditions results in the destruction of psychology as such and the 
apotheosis of the physical sciences; (2) the consideration of the limits of 
our powers of feeling, intellect, and volition leads us to forget free-will 
and the power of extending the possibilities of feeling, intellect, and 
volition; (3) the worker in the laboratory tends to treat of psychology as 
a curiosity, an object of pure experimental research rather than as a part 
of life. L'objet de la metaphysique (pp. 540-546) : T. Lauret. - Meta- 
physics is merely to be distinguished, not separated, from the sciences, 
and it is to be viewed as the " first science." Science, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, rests upon a metaphysical, extra-experimental basis; 
metaphysics, on the other hand, must have a scientific, experimental basis. 
L'habitude (pp. 547-554) : G. Sembel. - The Aristotelian and Cartesian 
theories of habit are correct as far as they go, but the true nature 
of habit is exhibited by a combination of the theories. Inertia, in- 
activity, possibility, is an essential condition of habit, but in order 
that this quality may be utilized and directed an active principle is requi- 



